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ment, and harassed in mind, he is called upon, before
an excitable auditory, to combat with highly-edu-
cated legal opponents, who watch with unwearied
vigilance every change of countenance, every expres-
sion of emotion, listen with eager anxiety to any
faltering of the voice or hesitation of speech, and
seem to rejoice if, by accumulation of evidence,
they can fix upon him the stigma of crime. He
has no protection from either judge, jury, or pro-
secutors ; he is interrogated, not with a view of
ascertaining the truth, much less of proving inno-
cence, but in order to prove him guilty. The
spectators, in a state of excitement, watching with
eager curiosity every phase of the scene acting
before them, do not disguise their emotions ; com-
passion, horror, disgust, vengeance, and other passions
are awakened and expressed openly, often with the
purpose of producing an effect upon the judge and
jury.

The criminal process in France will probably be
somewhat improved, and imprisonment before trial
will then be no longer enforced ; for the highest
legal authorities are occupied with the endeavour
to alleviate some of the worst features of French
criminal trials; indeed, it is generally understood
that the Emperor will soon sign a decree prepared
by the Minister of Justice which will modify the
existing practice, and that the system of finding
bail, which has so long existed in England, will be
substituted for preliminary imprisonment.

The banker Mires was long confined in prison
before trial, and afterwards his innocence was estab-
lished by a jury. In a recent notorious trial, where
* rich landed proprietor at Marseilles was accused
